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Intoxication and Religion 


By R. ArBEsMANN, O.S.A. 
Fordham University 

Under the above title a valuable article of 40 pages 
was published by G. Siegmund in ‘‘ Missionswissenschaft 
und Religionswissenshaft’’ (Miinster; Aschendorff; 
1939), which should be of interest to classical students. 
It has also appeared as a reprint to the pages of which 
we shall refer in the following. 

G. Siegmund approaches the problem in a very re- 
freshing and encouraging manner, for he studies it from 
the point of view of both the history and the psychology 
of religion. He rightly emphasizes the need of com- 
bining both viewpoints in explaining religious phenom- 
ena. The mere collection of a motley array of facts 
about primitive or higher religions and the study of their 
relations are not sufficient unless they lead up to an 
analysis which aims ‘at discovering in the human soul 
the ultimate motives that actuate man in developing the 
great variety of genuine and pseudo religions’ (p.2). 
Siegmund does not, of course, exclude the origin of 
religion through divine revelation. 

This, then, is the method the author applies in his 
study of the practices designed to induce intoxication 
and the phenomena experienced under its influence, 
which, as we know, play so great a part in many 
religions. Another of his guiding principles is this, that 
unusual religious manifestations, however unintelligible 
or even repulsive they may seem at first sight, must be 
somehow full of meaning, and that the motives back of 
them will yield their secret to diligent and sympathetic 
research. 

The investigation of the relation between intoxication 
and religion must be based, first of all, on the reports 
and observations concerning these things, collected by 
the historians of religion. The usefulness of this ma- 
terial is, however, greatly limited because it offers mostly 
descriptions of ‘externally observable actions, things, and 
processes, without giving any information regarding the 
inner motives. Man’s attention is, naturally, held by 
the objective world of things about him rather than by 
what goes on in his own soul’ (p.5). To overcome this 
difficulty, Siegmund suggests two courses of procedure 
which, when properly used, will bring us nearer the 
solution of the problem. We may delve into literary 
self-revelations which present explicit and detailed ac- 
counts of pertinent psychological experiences (p. 6f.) ; 
another attack of the problem is the clinical experiment 
which observes the effects of various opiates on religious 
experience (p.7f.). 

Consequently, Siegmund employs in his study (1) the 
reports of primitive persons concerning their personal 
experiences, presented orally or in writing to students 
of ethnology (pp.21-27); (2) the interpretation of the 


psychology of intoxication bya modern dope-addict, the 
French poet Charles Baudelaire, on the basis of his own 
experience and that of others, in his work ‘‘Les Paradis 
artificiels’? (pp. 28-31); (3) the evaluation of these 
reports and interpretations in the light of the experi- 
ments which K. Beringer made on many persons, mostly 
physicians and medical students, by means of mescalin, 
an opiate extracted from the peyote cactus (pp. 
32-37). (Cf. K. Beringer, ‘‘Der Meskalinrausch. 
Seine Geschichte und Erscheinungsweise.’’ Monogr. 
a.d.Gesamtgebiete d.Neurol.u.Psychiairie, hrg.v.Foerster 
u. Wilmans,Heft 49,1929). 

The following is a summary of the results of Sieg- 
mund’s study. The idea underlying intoxication for 
religious purposes is ‘the elementary longing for another 
world,’ man’s craving for ‘the revelation of a higher 
world’ (p.19). Its purpose is not the intoxication as 
such but the transport of the soul from the narrow 
everyday world (Exotaoic) into a higher sphere where 
it will receive revelations. 

Narcotic drugs are by far not the only means of 
inducing inebriation. As a matter of fact, they are 
often but substitutes for other and more difficult methods 
of intoxication, such as hypnotic suggestion and corporal 
disciplines: physical torture, rhythmic breathing, dance, 
perspiration, fasting, and others. There are certain 
differences in the experiences occurring in the state of 
intoxication caused by opiates and those produced by 
the natural methods just mentioned. These latter slacken 
the psycho-physical tension and vigor of man so that he 
lapses into a twilight condition of dreaming in which 
the products of his imagination appear to him as full- 
bodied realities. But this sort of intoxication entails no 
poisoning or other serious disturbances of the organism 
which result from the use of drugs. Furthermore, ‘‘The 
revelation of the cosmic secret in the condition of nar- 
cotie inebriation is not accomplished by spirits such as 
appear in the other type of dreams. There are no 
apparitions from another world, but all things seem to 
be steeped in, and pervaded by, a strange and pene- 
trating light. Everything is clear and translucent. The 
ego has found an immediate way to the (essences of) 
things and even believes to be one with them’’ (p.25). 

We are grateful to Siegmund for presenting also 
Baudelaire’s fundamental criticism of the experiences 
had in the state of inebriation, which man feels im- 
pelled to seek by his ‘yearning for the infinite.’ The 
mental exaltation is followed by depressive feelings and 
disappointment, in which man sees very clearly that his 
experiences were not truth but hallucinations which 
exaggerated and distorted things. The short-lived feel- 
ing of being ‘like God’ stands unmasked as a fraud: it 
is pseudo-religion (p.31). 

Siegmund’s calm and objective exposition, his cir- 
cumspect weighing of all decisive factors, the clarity 
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and precision as well as caution, where necessary, of his 
judgment, give to his study an indisputable value. One 
would only wish that more studies of the same thorough- 
ness were undertaken in this important field. 

In the course of his argument (pp.8f.) the author 
refers also to occurrences in the religion of the ancient 
Greeks. He mentions the Delphie Oracle and the Sacred 
Women of Dodona who prophesied in a state of inebria- 
tion; the sacred significance of wine in the production 
of the Exotao.c; the sacred frenzy of the Maenads in 
the eult of Dionysus, which was induced by frantic 
dances and heightened to the degree of physical numb- 
ness by the use of intoxicant beverages. In the follow- 
ing I intend to offer a more complete presentation of 
the pertinent material concerning the Greco-Roman 
Antiquity. 

Siegmund speaks of a primitive youth who through 
severe fasting was put into a state of dreaming and in 
this artificial delirium received revelations from his 
tutelary spirit(pp.21f.). We meet the same practice 
among the Greeks in the so-called incubation,i.e., the 
lying down and sleeping in the temples of certain 
divinities for the sake of visionary illumination and the 
ecstatic healing of the sick. In the temple of Amphiaraus 
at Oropus, the pilgrims had to abstain from all food 
for one day and from wine for three days before they 
lay down for the dream-sleep(Philostr.Vita Apoll.II,37). 
The healing oracle at Nysa, the Plutonium, prescribed 
several days of fast (Strabo XIV,649). That fasting 
was practiced as a means of religious dreams in the 
Trophonius temple at Lebadeia can be gathered from a 
fragment of the Trophonius by Cratinus (Frag.218 
Kock). In the Trophonius temple the pilgrims were 
being prepared by all sorts of mysterious ceremonies for 
several days previous to the time when they were to 
receive the oracle in their dreams. On the day of the 
revelation they were bathed, anointed, and, after being 
draped in a linen garment, led to the place of the oracle. 
There they climbed on a narrow ladder into a lower 
room where they lay down and put their feet into a 
hole of the floor; whereupon they were violently jerked 
into a pit where they heard and saw all sorts of mysteri- 
ous things. To the serpents living there they gave 
honey-cakes which they had brought along for that pur- 
pose. After being pulled out by their feet, head down, 
they were ushered into the presence of the priests, who 
questioned the pilgrims dazed with fright about their 
experiences, and, on the basis of these, formulated their 
answer, the oracle of the god. There can be no doubt 
that the mysterious ceremonies, the fast, the constant 
thought of their troubles, and the mental concentration 
on future revelations of the god, all conspired to excite 
the pilgrims to such a pitch of mental exaltation that 
they saw things which were simply the product of their 
feverish imagination. They learned nothing new but 
reproduced in grotesque forms what they had known 
and had been taught before. Siegmund rightly insists 
on this point in the discussion of the illustration from 
primitive religion (p.22). 

We need not wonder, after what has been said, that 
fasts were practiced as a means of arousing ecstatic 
forces also in the places of the oracles properly so called. 
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’Aottia before the exercise of their office is witnessed 
to by the prophet of the oracle at Klaros and the priestess 
of the Branchidae oracle of Didymoi (Jambl.De myst. 
III,11). The former had to abstain from all food for a 
day and a night, the latter for three full days. 

In this connexion it is well to point out how intimate 
a relation the ancients thought to exist between a life of 
abstinence in general and spiritual revelation. Cicero, 
De divin.I,51,115, makes the general statement : ‘‘ Animus 

. . omnia quae in natura rerum sunt videt, si modo 
temperatis escis modicisque potionibus ita est adfectus, ut 
sopito corpore ipse vigilet’’ (efr.Galen.Hippocr.Praedict. 
1.1,5;Kuehn XVI,525). He invokes the authority of 
Pythagoras and Plato, locupletissimi auctores (De divin. 
11,58,119). Jamblichus states of Pythagoras’ dietary 
rules that they all aimed at communion with the divine 
(Vit. Pyth. 187). The eestatic visionaries Abaris (Herod. 
IV,36; Jambl. Vit. Pyth. 14) and Epimenides also (Diog. 
L. 1,114; Plut. Sept sap. conv. 157 Dff.; De facie in orbe 
lunae 940 C) owe their miraculous power to fasting. 
The same is true of Apollonius of Tyana (Philostr. Vit. 
Apoll. 1,8; 11,87). Upon being asked what enabled him 
to foretell the plague of Ephesus, he answered: ‘‘It was 
through observing a lighter diet that I was the first to 
pereeive the danger’’ (Jb. VIII,5). These same ideas 
found their way into the old Christian apocryphal litera- 
ture. St. Paul is said to have fasted before his vision 
concerning his future mission in Spain (Act.Petri 
Vercell.1; Lipsius-Bonnet,Act.Apost.Apocr.I,p.45). St. 
Peter fasted with his brethren before his battle with 
Simon Magus (ibid.5;18;Lips.-Bon.ibid.p.49 ;65). He 
fasted in order to discover a theft(tbid.17 ;Lips.-Bon. 
ibid.63), as did the prophet of the various visions in the 
Esra-Apocalypse (Visio 1,13,20; 2,1,1ff. ;6,1,1,). Accord- 
ing to the Muratorian fragment 9/16 the composition of 
St. John’s gospel was preceded by a fast. The Montanists 
foreed themselves into visionary states by the so-called 
Xerophagia, the eating of dry food(cfr.J.Schuemmer, 
‘‘Die altchristliche Fastenpraxis,’’ in Liturgiegeschicht- 
liche Quellen und Forschungen 27,1933,p.50f. ;236f.). 

Siegmund recounts (p.23f.) Gusinde’s observation 
among the Fireland Indians, namely, that ‘the less food 
and drink a person takes, the quicker and livelier are 
the dreams’ (efr.W.Koppers, Unter Feuerlandindianern, 
1924,p.181; also Gusinde’s own paper: ‘‘Vierte Reise 
zum Feuerlandstamm der Yagan,’’ Anthropos XVI/ 
XVII,1921/22). There is an interesting parallel to this 
in the ‘‘Apophthegmata Patrum,”’’ edited by Cotelerius, 
Ecclesiae graecae mon.I,582,which shows that the same 
view was held in antiquity. 

There exist relatively many reports by ancient 
writers on fasting as a means for the excitation of 
ecstatic powers, but there seems to be little material 
concerning other means employed to produce the sacred 
évGovoiaopdc. This may be due to accident. It is 
certain that such other means were used. We need 
mention only the eestatie dances and the drinking of 
intoxicating beverages in the Dionysus cult: a sort of 
beer in its Thracian homeland, but wine in Greece. The 
Pythia of Delphi robed in solemn attire drank from a 
sacred well, chewed laurel leaves, and then sat on the 
sacred tripod which was placed over the fissure in the 
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ground from which arose benumbing vapors. Thus, in 
a state of ecstasy, she half-unconsciously spoke abrupt 
and garbled words that were considered to be the mes- 
sage of the god who had taken possession of the priestess. 
It was the task of the priests to interpret that message 
and put it in the form of an hexameter, and then pass 
it off on the questioner as the oracle of the god. Deliberate 
fraud may at times have occurred. In general, however, 
the priests believed, in good faith, to be the interpreters 
of the words of the god. Since they could not foretell 
the future, they had to escape from their embarrassing 
predicament by framing ambiguous answers which the 
questioner was at liberty to interpret so as to suit him- 
self. To mention only the most famous of these: ‘‘If 
Croesus passes over the Halys he will destroy a great 
kingdom.’’ Croesus thought he would destroy the king- 
dom of his enemies, but his own was destroyed.! 


1 Attention should be called to F.Pfister’s article “Ekstasis,” 
which appeared in Pisciculi, Studien zur Religion und Kultur des 
Altertums (Festgabe fuer Fr.J.Doelger ) ,Muenster,Aschendorff,1939, 
pp.178-191. 


Civitas Romana 
By Francis A. SULLIVAN, S. J. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson 

What associations cling about the words civis and 
civitas! They recall the agonized ery of Gavius ‘‘Civis 
Romanus sum,’’ as he was being scourged at Verres’ 
order in the forum of Messana; the scene at court that 
memorable day when the civitas of Archias was called 
into question and Cicero, happily for future ages, dis- 
coursed more on huwmanitas than on mere civitas; the 
story in the Acts of the Apostles of how St. Paul an- 
swered the magistrates that had imprisoned himself and 
Silas: ‘‘They have beaten us publicly, uncondemned, 
men that are Romans’’; and, finally, the picture of St. 
Augustine writing his De Civitate Dei, now contrasting 
the civitas Romana with the peregrina civitas Christi 
Regis, now combining the two in a measure: ‘‘ Perplexae 
sunt istae duae civitates in hoe saeculo donee ultimo 
iudicio dirimantur.”’ 

What did these words civis and civitas mean to 
Romans like Camillus, Cato senex, and Cicero? How did 
they gradually take on new, enlarged meanings with 
time and broadened experience until one day almost the 
whole world awoke to find itself a civitas Romana? This 
is the fascinating story told by A. N. Sherwin-White in 
his Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 1939). 

Most of us, who are not specialists in Roman history, 
have at times been puzzled by the significance of expres- 
sions like cives sine suffragio, municipium, nomen Latt- 
num, ete. In chap. II, dealing with the momentous 
settlement of 338 B.c., the author gives a clear account 
of the evolving ideas beneath these words. We learn 
that the idea that civitas sine suffragio was a half-way 
stage in the incorporation of nen-Latin peoples in the 
Roman state is entirely foreign to the original concep- 
tion but is closely allied to the developed form of the 
institution, and that the early municipes held a bridge 
position half-way between socii and cives. We see those 
early Roman statesmen carefully feeling their way in 
338, making the first large breach in the older concept 
of a city-state by the grant of Roman citizenship to 
several Latin city-states (incorporation), and, at the 
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same time, beginning to establish colonies in larger num- 
bers. In chap. III, the process is described by which 
Latium passed from a geographical and tribal or sub- 
national concept to the idea of a social and political 
status by the incorporation (after the Social War) of 
the last communities which were descended from the 
prisct Latini. The following chapter should prove inter- 
esting to those who teach the Pro Archia, dealing as it 
does with the principles of the enfranchisement of the 
soci. Rome’s adventures in the East after the War with 
Hannibal, the changes brought about by Caesar, Au- 
gustus, and Claudius, and finally the flood tide of the 
civitas under the later emperors, complete the story. 

What emerges from this scholarly account for the non- 
specialist reader is especially this: an overwhelming 
impression of Roman genius in statecraft. Where 
Greece had failed, Rome triumphed magnificently. When 
at last Rome fell before the barbarians, St. Jerome wrote 
the famous words: ‘‘Capitur urbs quae totum cepit 
orbem.’’ Rome had indeed taken the orbis terrarum, 
but she had achieved this conquest not more by her 
legionaries than by the way she dealt—at times hardly 
and highhandedly, but generally wisely and fairly—with 
those who passed beneath her sway. Vergil, looking for- 
ward as well as backward on Roman history, had penned 
those unforgettable words: 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
(hae tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


This excellent book makes abundantly clear that Romans 
did not utterly forget their great mission in the world. 


Advertisement For Poesy 
(Horace, Odes 1.22) 
Man of integrity, 
Stranger of villainy, 
Needs neither African arrows nor bow; 
Neither a bursting sheath, 
Fuscus, that underneath 
Harbors the venom an archer can throw; 


Whether a Syrtis broil, 
Whether Caucasian coil 
Harrow the courses his journey pursues, 
Whether he visit lands 
Mythical, hinterlands 
Winding Hydaspes with glamour bedews. 


For beneath Sabine trees 
Roaming, ’mid melodies 
Trilled to my Heart in a fanciful strain, 
Spied I a wolf alarmed 
Flying me there unarmed, 
Heedless invader of savage domain. 


Never has like been seen 
Prowling that dread demesne 
Ruled by the Daunian warriors bold; 
Never a monster worse, © 
Reared by that lions’ nurse, 
Shrivelled Numidia, spxang o’er the wold. 


Lay me where withered trees 
Languish for summer’s breeze, 

Wisp on a desert of treacherous sands; 
Lay me beneath the dark 
Jupiter’s brooding ark, 

Dismally exiled in lachrymose lands; 


Lay me for Sol to sear, 
Prostrate beneath his gear, 
Prone in a lonely and shelterless shire; 
Still will I satirize, 
Still will I lyricize 
Heart of my Heart, my redoubtable lyre. 


West Baden College Tuomas E. Tress, S. J. 
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Quicunque hos commentarioles legent 
tig omnibus 
in Diem natalem Christi ineuntemque annum 
quaecunque sunt bona fausta felicia 
a Deo Optime Maximo 
petimus poscimus flagitamus 


Echoes from Bethlehem 


Pastores loquebantur ad invicem: Transeamus usque 
Bethlehem, et videamus hoc verbum, quod factum est, 
quod Doniinus ostendit nobis. Et venerunt festinantes: 
et invenerunt Mariam, et Ioseph, et infantem positum 
in praesepio. Lue, 2,15-16 


DEUS, qui hanc sacratissimam noctem veri luminis 
fecisti illustratione clarescere: da, quaesumus; ut, cuius 
lucis mysteria in terra cognovimus, eius quoque gaudiis 
in caelo perfruamur. (Missale Romanum) 


“Et pannis eum,” inguit, “involvit, et reclinavit eum 
in praesepio, guia non erat ei locus in diversorio.” 

Et hic intuenda est, fratres carissimi, magna Redemp- 
toris nostri dignatio; hic ex totis medullis cordis uni- 
cuique nostrum cum Propheta dicendum: “Quid retri- 
buam Domino pro omnibus, quae retribuit mihi?” Ille 
enim, cui veraciter canimus: “Magnus Dominus et lau- 
dabilis nimis, et magnitudinis eius non est finis,” par- 
vulus natus est nobis, ut nos renascendo de parvulis 
magnos, hoc est, de peccatoribus faceret iustos. 

Qui ad dextram Patris sedet in caelo, loco egebat in 
diversorio, ut nobis copiam felicium mansionum in 
domo Patris sui donaret. Qui omnem creaturam sive in 
caelis invisibilem, sive visibilem in hoc mundo, multi- 
fariis induit ornatibus, qui in sua maiestate, sicut de eo 
Propheta dicit: “Amictus lumine sicut vestimento,” ipse 
in assumptione nostrae fragilitatis exiguis contegitur 
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pannis, ut primam nobis stolam restituat, id est, ad gra- 
tiam nos immortalitatis, quam in primo parente amisi- 
mus, miseratus reducat. (8. Beda Venerabilis) 


Editorial 


It was announced some time ago that ‘‘ Preparation 
for the S:udy of Medicine’’ was among the agenda for 
the annual meeting, in October, of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. At once several wide-awake 
classical scholars launched a campaign to prevail upon 
medical educators to include Latin and Greek among the 
requirements for entrance into medical schools. Thus, 
Professor Ullman, as President of the American Classical 
League, addressed a pertinent letter to Dr. Zappfe, Sec- 
retary of the Association of American Medical Schools. 
In his reply the latter took oceasion to read ‘the colleges’ 
a lecture such as we have not often listened to. Both 
communications were published as ‘‘Two Important Let- 
ters’’ in The Classical Outlook for October. 


Suggesting that the entrance requirements ‘be broad- 
ened by the Association so as to make it possible for 
students to take Latin or Greek instead of one of the 
modern languages,’ Professor Ullman rightly urges that 
‘Latin and Greek may be extremely helpful in giving the 
prospective physician a key to the technical terminology 
of his subject, inasmuch as by far the largest percentage 
of the technical terms are taken from Latin and Greek.’ 
Welcoming this suggestion, Dr. Zappfe states it as his 
opinion that ‘Latin and Greek (especially) are the 
most valuable subjects in the college curriculum,’ and 
that, where ‘students shy at them,’ ‘the fault lies with 
the colleges, in that they disregard the classics and en- 
dorse science, more science.’ We are surprised to learn 
that ‘the Association is opposed to so much science,’ and 
that it ‘definitely favors and recommends a cultural edu- 
cation with the classics as a basis.’ Dr. Zappfe declares 
that he would ‘unhesitatingly accept as a medical student 
one who is long on the classics, especially Greek, and 
short on science. Physicians should be educated, not 
trained.’ (The italics are Dr. Zappfe’s. ) 

This, surely, is a most commendable position. And 
since the writer blames ‘the colleges’ for the unsatis- 
factory conditions now prevailing, he is but logical in 
wanting the arts colleges ‘to do something about bring- 
ing back the classics as valuable in general education.’ 
He bluntly advises them to ‘stop their pernicious and 
objectionable (to this Association) ‘‘premedical’’ propa- 
ganda (that is what it is—a bid for students) and stress 
education.’ If they do that, ‘many of our problems con- 
cerned with better scholarship will be solved.’ The let- 
ter winds up with a statement that is truly classic: ‘‘A 
sound, fundamental education is ‘pre’ to any and every 
field of activity.’’ Qui habet aures audiendi audiat. We 
hail with approval this wholesome ‘return to first prin- 
ciples.’ In defending the classics, this statement of the 
scientist is the weapon that deals the hardest blow to the 
modern excessive worship of science in undergraduate 
schooling. 

In diseussing this topic at Ann Arbor, A. M. Sehwitalla, 
S. J., Dean of the St. Louis University School of Medicine 
-—a scientist, by the way, and classically trained educator 
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—took a similar attitude. He deprecates the ‘persistent’ 
use of the term ‘premedical’; he wants the student to be 
‘fundamentally’ prepared for professional life; he re- 
quires the emphasis in his preparation to be ‘a cultural 
emphasis.’ Unlike Dr. Zappfe, however, he seems more 
impartial in fixing the blame for present-day conditions, 
and admits that ‘technical achievement is still apt to be 
looked upon (in medical schools) as the measure of the 
student’s success.’ He laments, of course, the omission 
of Latin and Greek from the prerequisites. 

In its editorial for October 28, Classical Weekly refers 
to ‘a most timely suggestion’ from Professor Flickinger 
that ‘now, while the subject is under discussion, every 
teacher of Latin and Greek should write a letter to the 
dean of the medical school of his district to add to the 
reasons of Dr. Zappfe for insisting on this fundamental 
requisite for competent study of medicine.’ The meeting 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges is now 
a matter of history. But it is not too late, we are sure, 
for us to read and read again the ‘‘Two Important 
Letters,’’ and draw from them such conclusions as may 
enable us, wherever necessary, to better our teaching. If 
a medical man and scientist! expects us, not to teach 
more science, but to educate our students ‘with the 
classics as a basis,’ then it is certainly high time for us 
to listen to this Daniel and heed the MANE THEKEL 


PHARES. 


1In his address before the North Central Association Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, published in the 
Association’s Quarterly, April, 1937, pp. 393-7, he says: “True, 
students intending to study medicine must have some science, but 
experience has shown that they must also have culture; they 
must have a good general education. A physician must be, first 
of all, a man of culture.” 


Horace, Odes I, 9 


(With a little patience, discernment, and goodwill, this translation 
can be read so as to give non-Latin students some idea 
of the lilt of the Alcaic stanza) 


Look, white Soracte stands buried deep in snow; 
See, trees no longer carry the load that strains; 
And streams have halted in their courses 
Thanks to the cold and the piercing frost-chill. 


Come, rout this cold spell; logs on the hearth pile high, 
And stint not, neighbor. Ay and with open heart 
Bid fetch the four-year Sabine vintage, 
O Thaliarchus, from tall jar two-ear’d. 


All else to God leave; once He hath stilled the storms 
That fight in death-strife over the boiling seas, 
Then cypress trees no more will tremble 
Nor will the mountain ash sway so wildly. 


What comes tomorrow cease to enquire, and more, 
What day Fate gives thee count it a gain, nor spurn 
The charms, my lad, of love’s intriguing, 
No, nor the dance when as yet the grey hairs 


Assail not youth’s green, bringing the moody mind. 
Now seek the sports field, ay, and the parks at night 
And gentle whispers ’neath the shadows, 
Hour this of hours for the folks that keep tryst. 


Seek too the laughter heard from that inmost nook 
That shows the maiden hiding with sweetheart there, 
And again thy keepsake snatched from soft arm 

Or from a finger that fakes a resistance. 


University of California Wittiam Harpy ALEXANDER 
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In Love With Science and the Classics 


By Raymonp Y. Scuoper, 8. J. 
St. Louis University 


A rare delight—a delight both unusual and refined— 
lies at the beck of any broad-minded individual who 
will find himself a few hours of leisure and a copy of 
Sir D’Arey W. Thompson’s little book, Science and the 
Classics, just released by the Oxford University Press. 
A large mind, equally in love with all the intriguing 
beauties of Nature and the charms of classical literature, 
will here play before him in sprightly little essays in- 
stinet with humor, sound sentiment, and joyous hu- 
manistie culture. 

The evident pleasure with which Sir D’Arey has 
written the dozen papers now collected in this attractive 
volume from a wide variety of original settings, speedily 
becomes contagious. In reading through the book, one 
will pick up very many points of fact and interesting 
anecdotes, besides several major ideas of high value and 
importance. But most of all, one will be grateful to the 
author for showing in his own person how substantial 
scholarship and careful research can completely escape 
the narrow specialist’s fixated gaze and prosaie solem- 
nity, to expand into a sensitive and cultured mind-life 
which wanders with appreciative delight through the 
treasures and the problems of man’s life in this world. 


Ours is a world filled with wonderful truths and 
beauty and mystery for the eye which will but note them. 
But it takes a broad-visioned eye. Mere observation of 
bugs and beasts and stars and flowers is cold and sterile 
—statistical! Yet interpretation of life without ad- 
vertence to significant and ubiquitous marvels is short- 
sighted. Man ean never be understood when the myriad 
natural realities which condition and influence and 
enrich his life on earth are left out. It is in the focus 
of both these outlooks, under the light of Christian truth, 
that the mind unites the outer scenes with the inner life, 
detail with integration, the material world with its crown 
and goal, man. Just such a comprehensive vision ac- 
counts for the appeal of the present book. The author’s 
attitude is no seeret: ‘‘Science and the Classics! . 
They both alike continually enlarge our curiosity, and 
multiply our inlets to happiness’’ (p. 36). 


Particularly interesting are the key chapter ‘‘Science 
and the Classies’’ and the bright portrait of ‘‘ Aristotle 
the Naturalist.’’ In these opening essays, the author’s 
fine blending of the two major fields of his enthusiasm 
is to be seen at its best. His most significant contribu- 
tions, however, are the brilliant study in Greek mathe- 
matics which makes Chapter VIII a revelation of the 
depth of ancient genius and an appetizer for the 
mysteries of number, and the two illuminating papers on 
classical star-lore: ‘‘Astronomy in the Classies,’’ and 
‘*Plato’s Theory of the Planets.’’ But surely the most 
delightful of all is the study in Chapter V, with its 
surprizing proof, worked out in a thoroughly humanistie 
way, that dozens of our familiar childish games were 
enjoyed in exactly the same way on the lawns and alleys 
of old Athens or Rome. The other chapters are only 
incidentally connected with classical topies, if at all. 
But one is happy that they are included, because of their 
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style, which is light, jovial, personal, and engagingly 
simple. 


Hints on the Study of Cicero’s Letters 


By P. R. Coteman-Norton 
Princeton University 

As an appendix to my article on Cicero’s Correspond- 
ence, printed in the November number of THE CLAssIcAL 
BULLETIN (pp. 13-15), I venture to attract the attention 
of teachers of Cicero’s Letters to some topics, which I 
have found useful in my own presentation of this sub- 
ject to my pupils during the last few years. 

Beside becoming fairly familiar with the physical 
features of how the letters were written (with what, on 
what, and whether by the author or by his amanuensis) 
and of how the letters were delivered (type and speed 
of postal service), in reading the letters the student 
should keep constantly in mind the following points: 

(1) Both the writer’s and the recipient’s point of 
view. The natural requirement of letters is not only to 
express individuality (the writer’s) but also to penetrate 
into another’s thoughts and emotions (the recipient’s) ; 
hence the adaptation of material and of tone to the 
addressee. How much or how little is this condition 
satisfied ? 

(2) The various types of letters: official, public, pri- 
vate, introductory, consolatory, postulative, didactic, de- 
seriptive, artistic, ete. In other words, for what purpose 
was a letter written or to which type does it belong? 
Can it be classed under more than one category? 

(3) The salutatory and the valedictory formulae in 
the letters. How formal or informal, how stereotyped 
or individual are the superseription and the subserip- 
tion? What variations appear? What reasons may be 
assigned for these variations? 

(4) The language and the style of the letters. Note 
how these vary in letters of different type and purpose. 
Pay particular attention to diminutives, archaisms, syn- 
eopated forms, ethical datives, plurals of abstract nouns, 
polite substitutes for the imperative mood, epistolary 
tenses, pleonasm of personal pronouns, application of 
possessive pronouns, intensive adverbs, interjections, ex- 
clamatory questions, Greek words and phrases, eryptic 
and enigmatic phrases, figurative expressions, slang and 
cant phrases, popular and proverbial expressions, rare 
and strange words, paronomasia, figures of speech, and 
especially the colloquial element, that is, the speech used 
in the familiar intercourse of everyday life (sermo coti- 
dianus) as distinguished from the more formal diction 
reserved for literary compositions intended for a more 
general body of auditors or readers. 

(5) Literary sources and quotations in the letters. 
Whether more from poets or from prose-writers and 
from what class of author? Are these overdone, foreed, 
natural? 

(6) The letters as sources of the history of the period 
(whether impartial or biased and of what value), as 
sources of the biographies of the leading men of the time 
(especially of the authors themselves), as evidence of 
public and of private life (such as politics, law-courts, 
military matters, provincial government, business, 
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sources of income and means of living, family relations, 
household routine, town life, country life, houses and 
villas with their furnishings, food and meals, dress and 
personal ornaments, travel, social activities, amusements, 
spiritual and literary and artistic interests). 

(7) The influence of the letters upon later literature. 


“The Place of the Library” 


By H. Taytor, S. J. 
Alma College, Alma, California 

Lane Cooper needs no introduction to the readers of 
THE BuLLetTIN. But perhaps many of its 
readers missed an address he delivered last year, ‘‘The 
Place of the Library,’’ published in The Journal of the 
Rutgers University Library, December, 1939. And we 
should not miss it, for it gives the teacher of the classics 
much to ponder over. With all its thoughts on books 
and scholarslip, it practically summarizes the creed of a 
humanist. 

On the function of the humanities in our university 
and college curriculum, I think most of us will agree 
with Dr. Cooper. ‘‘It is the business of a university to 
send out leaders of the State, doctors, jurists, teachers, 
politicians of the better sort—above all, scholars. Thereby 
we lovers of the Library mean productive scholars in 
the stricter sense, but we also mean that men who go 
out from a university into the learned professions should 
go out with an abiding interest in studies and the method 
of study.’’ And a scholar in this wider sense is one 
‘who goes into a library, opens a good book, and sees 
what actually is there.’ 

Seeing what is actually in a good book is, indeed, the 
acid test of an educated man, and if the teacher of the 
humanities does not aim at developing that faculty of 
vision in his pupils, he may produce many marvellous 
results, but he will not produce educated men. 

The purpose of our classical teaching is, surely, not to 
turn out young men equipped with a few Latin and 
Greek quotations which will distinguish them as educated 
gentlemen, however much that may have been the ideal 
of the beloved Mr. Chips and some of the teachers of his 
generation. Nor should it be our aim to produce human 
encyclopedias on matters historical and philological, or 
specialists in the social institutions of ancient Rome, 
though most of our modern textbooks seem to have been 
drawn up with this in mind. 

Montaigne once said that we may be learned with 
other men’s learning, but we can never be wise except 
by our own wisdom. He that ean pick up a good book 
and see with his imagination and intellect and feel with 
his whole soul what is actually in it has surely his own 
wisdom wherewith he is wise. 

Now, that wisdom presupposes an orderly and dis- 
ciplined mind, an ability to get to the meaning of words 
and evaluate arguments, a keen imagination, a deep 
knowledge of human nature, an ear attuned to the 
beauties of language, and a refined taste that will re- 
spond to what is best in literature and in life. Ali this 
is implied in Dr. Cooper’s scholar who ean see what is 
actually in a good book. If in our teaching of Homer 
and Plato and Cicero and Virgil we are not aiming at 
producing such scholars, then we are wasting our time. 
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Ecclesia Mater 


By JosepH C. PLUMPE 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 


In recent years, notably since Richard Heinze’s articles 
on auctoritas and fides appeared (Hermes LX [1925] 
348-66 and LXIV [1929] 140-66), classical scholars have 
offered numerous investigations on the history of indi- 
vidual Latin and Greek words, phrases, and titles. The 
value of such research should be quite evident, especially 
if studies of this kind also consider the fate of Greek 
and Roman ideas at a time when what Tertullian calls 
(Scorpiace 10) the Christiana concussio overtook them. 


Perhaps because of the very frequency with which it 
is employed—in sermons and popular writings from the 
encyclicals to the pamphlets found at the church door— 
an inquiry into the history of the title, MOTHER 
CHURCH, has hitherto been neglected. Noting this, the 
writer at once recalled a favorite passage early in St. 
Augustine’s Confessions (1.11.17), in which he recounts 
how as a boy he one day became deathly sick with a 
pressus stomachi and pleaded for baptism ‘a pietate 
matris meae et matris omnium nostrum, ecclesiae.’ To 
this Mother he returns in numerous other passages, as 
do Ambrose and Jerome. Turning to the Greek Fathers, 
we note St. John Chrysostom, born, like St. Augustine, 
in 354, speaking of the same €xKAnola pytnp. To this 
Mother the contemporary Christian poets, inscriptions, 
and even an African mosaic pay homage. Evidentiy she 
was then, at the close of the fourth century, already 
an antiqua mater, as Commodianus (Instr. 2.1.44) ex- 
presses it. 


We may, then, look back two centuries and confidently 
expect to trace the literary ancestry of this mater in the 
earliest Latin monuments of Christian literature, the 
writings of the two great Africans, St. Cyprian (200?- 
258) and Tertullian (160?-?). The former, as bishop of 
Carthage and primate of Africa, speaks of the ecclesia 
mater (also mater ecclesia or simply mater) nearly thirty 
times. In these passages a most tender and motherly 
affection for her sons and daughters animates this 
Mother, as is particularly evident from the letters the 
great ‘Musterbischof’ wrote in times of stress (persecu- 
tion, schism, heresy). For example, when early in 251 
the Decian persecution ended, he in De Lapsis (2) ad- 
dresses the confessores, ‘beautifully portraying an over- 
joyed mother embracing her sons returning from the 
battlefield’: ‘‘Quam vos laeto sinu excipit mater ecclesia 
de proelio revertentes! Quam beata, quam gaudens 
portas suas aperit ...!’’ This Mother Church ‘is full- 


‘blown, florid with the glow of her young motherhood. 


She has been represented to her children before.’ Tertul- 
lian had done so, even after he strayed into gloomy 
Montanism. As early as 197 he writes (Ad Martyres 1) 
to eatechumens headed for martyrdom, of their domina 
mater ecclesia and the bounty of her ubera. 


Besides Scriptural matres (ef. Matt. 12.7f.; Luke 
8.20f.; Gal. 4.26), other factors should be considered as 
possibly favoring the development in Africa of the idea 
of the Church as a Mother. Thus the Roman empresses, 
sharing in the cult of their consorts, were called matres 
patriae, matres universi generis humani, ete., — during 
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Tertullian’s and Cyprian’s time, as inscriptions in 
Africa attest. Again, in Africa the goddesses Cybele 
and Tanit were venerated as Magna Mater; nor was the 
ancient Terra Mater absent. But in the writings of both 
Fathers there is no evidence that the Ecclesia Mater 
owed anything of her maternitas to the imperial or 
goddess mothers; though, perhaps, certain passages in 
Apuleius (Met. 1.21; 2.3; 3.12; 4.26; 9.17) indicate that 
the Christians in Africa would more readily than people 
elsewhere look to the Church as Mother, considering 
that they addressed even strangers with terms of con- 
sanguinity : filius, frater, mater, parens, ete. 

The writer hopes to trace an even earlier pre-history 
of MOTHER CHURCH—to find her as MHTHP 
EKKAHZIA at Rome, in the beginning ‘when the 
language of the Chureh was almost exclusively Greek’; 
at Rome, which to the pagan Roman was scarcely a 
mater, but, in the words of Cicero (II. Leg. Agr. 86), 
‘patria omnium nostrum.’ 


1For a fuller treatment of this interesting topic, see TAPA, 
Vol. Ixx (1939), pp. 535 ff. Ed. Note 


The Catholic Classical Association 
of Greater New York 


A joint meeting of the New York Classical Club and the Catholic 
Classical Association of Greater New York was held under the 
auspices of Fordham University in Keating Hall on the Uni- 
versity campus, Saturday morning, Nov. 9, 1940. The delegates 
were welcomed by the Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., President 
of the University, and by the Rev. Gustave Dumas, 8.J., Dean of 
the Graduate School, both of whom pointed out the special sig- 
nificance of this classical gathering in connection with Fordham’s 
centenary. The address of the day was delivered by Dom Anselm 
Strittmatter, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C., 
who treated the subject of “Christian Festivals and their Pagan 
Antecedents’ A luncheon, at which Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn of 
Hunter College, President of the New York Classical Club, acted 
as toastmaster, was attended by more than one hundred of the 
delegates. 


The Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York, organ- 
ized this year (1940) to promote scholarly contacts among 
Catholic teachers and students of the classics in the New York 
area, already numbers more than one hundred members drawn 
from forty-five of the Catholic schools and colleges of this region. 
The society, mindful of the ancient traditions of Christian 
humanism, seeks to encourage among its members study and 
discussion not only of classical subjects in themselves, but also 
of the role of the classics in the history of Catholic culture and 
of the contributions which classical students may be able to 
make toward the furtherance of liturgical studies. All Catholic 
men and women, whether teachers or not, who find themselves in 
sympathy with the aims of the Association are invited to com- 
municate with any one of the officers or members of the Executive 
Committee mentioned below. 


Organization meetings were held at the College of Mount St. 
Vincent in May and at Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart late in September. It is planned to hold the next meeting 
at Cathedral College in February, 1941, at which time it is hoped 
to present a program consisting of several papers on liturgical 
subjects by distinguished Catholic scholars. 

The officers of the Association for 1940-1941 are: President, 
Dr. Susan H. Martin, College of Mt. St. Vincent; First Vice- 
President, Bro. Alban, F.S.C., Manhattan College; Second Vice- 
President, Mother M. Regis, O.S.U., College of New Rochelle; 
Seeretary-Treasurer, Prof. E. A. Robinson, Fordham University. 
The Executive Committee includes: Bro. Albert Paul, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College; Sr. Anita Mary, S.C., Cathedral High School 
for Girls; Rev. Charles J. Covert, Seton Hall Preparatory School; 
Prof. Lloyd B. Holsapple, Manhattanville College; Sr. Marie- 
Victoire, S.C., College of St. Elizabeth; Rev. Joseph M.-F. 
Marique, S.J., Fordham University; Mother M. Antonia, 0.S.U., 
Ursuline Academy; Sr. M. Charitina, S.St.J., St. Joseph’s College; 
Rev. José Pando, C.M., St. John’s University; Rev. Edward J. 
Waterson, Cathedral College. 
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The Prosody of Terence: A Relational Study. By W. A. 
Laidlaw. St. Andrews University Publications, No. 
XL. London, Oxford U. Press, 1938. Pp. vii + 188. 
$1.95. 


This very useful technical study is inspired by the 
late W. M. Lindsay’s Early Latin Verse (Clarendon 
Press, 1922. Pp. xi, 372). ‘‘Lindsay,’’ says Mr. Laid- 
law, ‘‘examined Plautus against the background of 
Menander—‘ How exactly did Plautus alter the Greek 
verse of Menander in his imitation of it?’ The purpose 
of this book is, by way of supplement—-si parva licet com- 
ponere magnis—to examine Terentian practice in rela- 
tion to that of Plautus, mainly as the latter is set forth in 
Early Latin Verse.’’ The nine chapters, respectively, 
deal with ‘‘Aecent and Ictus,’’ ‘‘ ‘Brevis-Brevians’ and 
Other Conversational Pronunciations,’’ ‘‘Division of 
Resolved Feet between Words,’’ ‘‘Undivided Feet, Di- 
aeresis, Caesura,’’ ‘‘Final Vowels and Consonants,’’ 
‘‘Noun, Pronoun and Verb,’’ ‘‘Hiatus,’’ ‘‘ Variation of 
Quantity,’’ and ‘‘Metres of Terence’’; there then follow 
four ‘‘ Appendices’’ and a fourfold ‘‘Index.’’ The study 
will prove a necessary tool to the advanced student of 
Terentian metrical usages; and even the occasional ob- 
server of early Latin verse will find it of interest, par- 
ticularly so in certain chapters—such as those that deal 
with the relation between word accent and verse ictus 
(Mr. Laidlaw coneluding that ‘Terence, faced with the 
conflicting claims of ictus and accent, solved his problem 
more or less as Plautus did’), with the phenomenon of 
‘jambie shertening’ and ether conversational pronuncia- 
tions (it is interesting to see these ‘verse exceptions’ 
again reduced so frequently to usages of everyday 
speech), and with the metres of Terence (where the 
author announces that the ‘purpose of this chapter is 
to consider the metres of Terence with respect to the 
general metrical practice of Plautus’). 

Saint Louis University WiLLIAM CHARLES KORFMACHER 


The Style of the Letters of St. Jerome. By John 
Nicholas Hritzu. xii + 121 pages. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Patristie Studies, 60. Catholie Uni- 
versity Press; Washington, 1939. $2.00. 

Though many readers might prefer a literary or an 
ideological interpretation of the Fathers of the early 
Christian Church, still such analytical ‘spade work’ as 
Dr. Hritzu’s can be helpful, and is to a certain extent 
necessary, to enable a teacher to do full justice to the 
force and beauty of St. Jerome’s Letters. The com- 
parisons with the style of other Fathers (Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Hilary, and others) are en- 
lightening, even though one might question the validity 
of comparing the stylistic features of letters with those 
of homilies and sermons. Theoretically, definitions of 
rhetorical devices are quite categorical; in the applica- 
tion of these definitions a certain amount of subjectivity 
is unavoidable. Because of this the reader may disagree 
with some of the classifications made by the author. 
Despite these defects Dr. Hritzu’s dissertation is a note- 
worthy contribution to the fund of knowledge growing 
out of a scientific approach to the language and style of 
the early Fathers. 


Creighton University Henry Liny, S. J. 
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A Letter to Horace 


By Joseru G. Mitunas, S. J. 
West Baden College 
Dear Horace: 

You will not remember the first time we met, for I unwittingly 
was forced into the role of eavesdropper. You were busily engaged 
in telling Maecenas of the various pursuits of men, and so were 
unaware that your co: versation was being overheard. After out- 
lining the ambitions of others you modestly put forth your own. 
“If you number me among the lyrie bards | shall be in seventh 
heaven,” you said. 1 said to myself: “What a pleasant fellow 
this Horace is. I must see more of him.” When next we met 
you were hymning Augustus. After this meeting I saw you 
frequently. Virgil was journeyi: g to Greece; so we went to see 
him off. What tender friendship you showed to this great poet! 
How you admonished the goddess who ruled over Cyprus, the 
brothers of Helen, the glimmering lights, to take good care of 
Virgil and to bring him back to you. From this theme of solici- 
tude for your friend you glided off to speak of the human race, 
bold to dare all, striving to reach the heavens themselves. Here 
you made me pause to revise my first impressions of you. “Horace 
is deeper than I thought,” | said. 

It is no easy thing to deseribe you, Horace. Each encounter 
with you forced me to tumble down my previous conclusions and 
start afresh to label you a Stoic, an Epicurean, or a dealer in 
pleasant trifles. I saw you bidding Sestius make the most of the 
brief stay the gods had allotted to him on earth. Again, Soracte 
piled high with gleaming snow and the keen winter wind and 
the streams frozen over called forth from you a merry invitation 
to dispel the cold by heaping logs upon the hearth. “Bring out 
the wine. Leave off asking what tomorrow will bring. Enjoy the 
present moment; do not disdain the pleasures that come your 
way and which you may enjoy while the blood is hot in your veins 
and crabbed age is far away.” “Horace has his pensive moments 
too,” I was foreed to admit to myself. 

Other memories of you troop back. That little sportive bit of 
poetry about Mercury, the mischief-maker, is fine. Then I see 
you shooing Leuconoé away from the tellers of the future. “Go 
about your household tasks, Leuconoe dear, strain your wine, 
enjoy the present moment, and all will be well.” You seriously 
ask the muse of history whom she is going to celebrate. I see 
you furrow your brow as you look upon the ship of state which 
has so recently been a source of care to you and is now the most 
cherished object of your affections. On one occasion you invite 
Maecenas to come and drink Sabine wine with you, wine which 
you put up yourself. Another time finds you lamenting the death 
of Quintilius, giving yourself this meager consolation: “What we 
cannot amend, we can, by patience, alleviate.” 

Horace, sometimes I smiled at you. You were such a pleasant 
trifler. Life was sweet: you enjoved it. I saw you stretched 
underneath the thick-leaved vine quaffing the potent Massic. 
True, you waved aside Oriental display, but nevertheless you lolled 
away your time in a very pleasant manner. I admit that you 
had serious moments. Your mock-serious poems, however, made 
me doubt your sincerity. You said that Jove drove his thunder- 
ing horses and winged chariot through a clear sky and that this 
strange happening turned you from your views that the gods do 
not rule events. You now believed that they do. Yet even here 
I detected the covert smile. ‘Horace is a pleasant companion; 
he has wit; he turns his phrases neatly; some of his lines haunt 
the memory and stick with one. I surely will see more of him. 
But has he the qualifications for becoming a bosom friend?’ It 
was in this strain that [ thought of you, Horace. 

Then I had the chastening experience of meeting you agai» 
after some months had elapsed and I had become secure in my 
opinion of you. Editors of your poems label this meeting of ours 
Ode Five, Book Three. I remember this encounter as the time 
we spoke of Regulus. My private reflections told me that through 
Regulus, the deepest, truest Horace spoke. I can still hear your 
voice and I like to recall the scenes your words brought up for 
me. Jove is thundering in the heavens; Augusius rules as a god 
on earth. But, oh, the shame brought on the Romans by the 
conduct of Crassus’ soldiers! Regulus warned us of this when 
he came to Rome as an ambassador to treat about the captives 
at Carthage. In the face of death he advised Rome to fight and 
not to give in. With his strict counsels given he turned aside 
from all to return to a certain death. Yes, in this poem on 
Regulus you gave me a gem worthy of being enshrined in my 
memory. Horace, you lie not always at your ease under the 
luxuriant-leaved vine. Your true spirit is found in pieces like 
this lofty poem on Regulus. And it is a spirit which conquers 
my esteem and affections. ; 

Horace, I make my apologies to you. 
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